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the Egyptians; and Mehemet's triumph threatened the
whole precarious edifice of European peace. Turkey in
danger might evoke the chivalrous impulse of the Czar,
which had sent Russian troops to the Bosphorus in 18331
and Palmerston worked hard to avert it. At first he
managed to align the Powers in support of Turkey. The
French were reasonable; " Soult," he wrote gleefully, " is a
jewel"; and a collective Note seemed to proclaim that
Europe was united in a desire to save the Turks and (more
important) to exclude the Russians from their lonely and
lucrative trusteeship. But this harmony was brief, since
the French displayed an awkward tendency to break away.
Vague recollections of the Egyptian expedition of 1798, a
hazy sentiment that the Pasha of Egypt was a Napoleonic
figure, and a growing taste for North African dependencies
drew them towards Mehemet. Had he not to his credit a
usurpation and some victories ? Perhaps (who knows ?) he
had a star. The din rose in the Paris newspapers; it even
reached the Chamber; and Palmerston resigned himself to
check the Egyptian advance on Constantinople with Russia,
Austria, and Prussia, " whether France joins or not!' So the
French must please themselves. At least he had averted
the long nightmare of a solitary intervention by the Czar,
which might leave behind a dangerous legacy of Russian
garrisons in Turkey.

Far to the west a line of bayonets wound through the
passes into Afghanistan; and one more Russian move
seemed neatly forestalled, where Burnes and Macnaghten
rode through the sullen streets of Kabul. A docile Amir
was installed, and British sentries kept the Bala Hissar.
There was still uneasy talk of a Russian march on Khiva
across the steppes of Turkestan. But with Nott at Kanda-
har, Sale at Kabul, and Macnaghten writing delighted
minutes from Jellalabad, India seemed to sleep in safety.

The shots at Ghazni had an echo further, still further to
the East, beyond the fear of Russia and the reach of normal
policies, where that year an ancient race exasperated
England into a second war. Its most obvious cause resided
in the singular fact, which has so often baffled European